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"  Ouh'  a  horse,  and  an  old  horse,  too, 
Working  from  day  to  day, 
Only  a  worn-out  nag,  'tis  true, 
Plodding  his  weary  way." 


Only  a  Horse 

Only  a  horse,  and  an  old  horse,  too. 

Working  from  day  to  day, 
Only  a  worn-out  nag,  'tis  true, 

Plodding  his  weary  way. 

A  horse  that  works  and  works  in  vain 

For  his  master's  word  of  praise, 
A  slave  thatlfows  to  the  tightened  rein; 

A  beast,  that  the  master  flays. 

Only  a  horse;  but  a  horse  with  a  heart, 

A  thin,  worn-out  old  bay; 
But  with   spirit  strong,  he  plods  along 

With  an  uncomplaining  neigh. 

A  beast  of  burden  by  man  abused, 

Tortured  with  lash  and  goad; 
But  a  lesson  in  faithfulness,  courage  and  toil — 

This  worn-out  nag  of  the  road. 

Only  a  horse — not  a  brute — but  a  horse, 

A  patient,  tired  old  bay, 
The  brute  is  the  one  that  applies  the  lash, 

Not  the  one  who  receives  the  flay. 

He  labors  hard  for  his  master's  greed, 

He  endures  the  toil  and  the  pain; 
But  the  look  of  despair  from  his  eyes  is  a  prayer  — 
An  appeal  to  be  humane. 

Ray  I.  HoppMAN, 
In  "Our  Dumb  Animals." 


Seeino-  Horses 

Bv  C.  S.  Plumb 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Bill  Wilson  sauntered  up  to  Johnson's 
livery  and  took  the  only  vacant  seat  left  b}^  the  front  door.  After 
niakinj;  a  few  connncnts  about  the  weather,  the  hay  crop,  and  a  few 
other  things,  he  remarked,  "I  understand  that  Jim  F'ernow  is  trying 
to  get  his  men  folks  to  buy  some  big  mares, — French  horses,  I  reckon 
they  call  'em.  Since  Jim  took  that  short  course  up  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  he's  been  wanting  some  big  horses  on  the  farm.  He 
savs  they're  the  kind  to  turn  off  work.  Besides,  he  says  they  are  the 
only  horses  the  markets  want  many  of  any  more.  He's 
talked  so  strong  he's  got  the  old  man,  Fred  and  Sam,  and  the  Dudley 
and  Ebro  boys  interested,  and  they're  all  going  up  to  Columbus  to  the 
College  next  week  to  look  at  horses  and  get  some  pointers.  I  tell  you, 
Jim's  all  right!" 

This  sureh-  was  news  of  interest.  It  happened  that  the  previous 
summer  Jim  Fernow  had  got  hold  of  a  circular  about  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  which  so  interested  him  that  the  next  winter  he  put 
the  necessary  $60  into  his  pocket,  went  to  Columbus,  and  entered  the 
eight-week  winter  course.  He  was  a  bright  fellow,  and  as  he  at- 
tended strictlj"  to  business,  he  became  keenly  interested  in  his  studies 
and  was  especialh-  attracted  to  the  live  i^tock  work.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  concluded  that  he  lived  in  a  region  where  the  farmers  were 
a  generation  behind  the  times.  He  learned  that  there  was  not  half 
the  live  stock  in  his  native  country  that  there  had  been  fifty  years  ago, 
and  that  the  small,  underfed  horses  with  which  he  was  so  familiar  sold 
for  the  least  mone3\  vSo,  upon  his  return  home,  he,  the  only  boy  in 
the  neighborhood  who  had  ever  attended  an  agricultural  college,  be- 
gan to  preach  better  agriculture.  Many  of  the  men  in  and  about  the 
little  town  where  Johnson's  livery  was  located  rather  prided  themselves 
in  their  knowledge  of  live  stock,  and  of  horses  in  particular.  The  few 
good  horses  found  there  were  light  of  build,  though  muscular.  Jim 
came  back  after  his  term  at  the  Agricultural  College  with  a  new  vision 
of  the  possibilities  on  the  home  farm  and  a  desire  to  improve  existing 
conditions. 

"Let's  have  more  and  better  live  stock,"  he  said,  "then  we  will 
have  richer  soil  and  better  crops  and  will  get  more  for  our  stock." 
He  persuaded  his  father  to  buy  some  Percheron  mares,  even  though 
they  were  high-priced.     In  France,  where  these  horses  were  first  de- 


veloped,  the  country  was  almost  as  hilly  as  around  his  home  in  South- 
ern Ohio.  While  in  college,  he  had  heard  something  about  commun- 
ity breeding  and  how  much  it  had  meant  to  the  farmers  of  Denmark, 
England,  and  a  few  localities  in  America.  He  learned  that  where 
many  farmers  kept  one  sort  of  live  stock,  there  were  alwaj^s  more  good 
animals  to  be  found,  the  locality  became  more  widely  known,  and 
buyers  increased  in  number.  Jim  felt  sure  that  if  he  and  his  father 
got  a  good  start  with  Percherons,  others  would  take  them  up,  and 
community  breeding  would  develop. 


Meiisuriiif;  a  liors-e,  to  sliow  how  it  is  done. 

This  explains  the  appearance  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
Fernow  men  and  two  of  the  neighbor  boj^s,  one  beautiful  October  da}'. 
There  were  two  places  that  Jim  wished  especially  to  visit,  the  Judging 
Pavilion  and  the  Horse  Building.  At  the  Pavilion  he  found  the  man 
he  wanted  to  see, — a  teacher  in  the  Department,  who  was  a  horse 
specialist,  and  with  whom  he  had  become  quite  well  acquainted  during 
his  winter's  stay  as  a  student.  Introductions  over,  Jim  explained  the 
purpose  of  their  trip.  He  wanted  his  people  to  see  some  first-class 
horses,  especially  draft\^  ones,  and  hoped  that  the  instructor  could 
show  them  some  of  the  Universit}'  stock.  He  also  suggested  that  the 
differences  in  horses  and  in  values  be  explained.  This  naturally  re- 
quired a  trip  to  the  stables  and  lots  near  by.  A  few  students  gathered 
around  the  party  at  the  barn. 

"We  have  two  common  types  of  horses  which  are  of  interest  to 
farmers,"  said  the  instructor,  "  the  driving  horse  we  are  all  so  well 
acquainted  with,  and  the  larger,  heavier,  slower  draft  horse.  Owing  to 


the  popularity  of  the  automobile,  the  demand  for  the  driving  horse 
has  fallen  olT  greatl)'.  It  now  looks  as  though  the  use  of  the  horse 
for  pleasure  driving,  i)r  even  for  light  delivery  purposes,  is  going  to  be 
greatly  reduced  in  the  future.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
the  large,  powerful  horse  for  draft,  like  this  mare,  was  never  more  in 
demand.  The  fact  is,  the  farmer  needs  just  such  a  horse  for  farm 
work,  while  in  the  big  cities  there  is  a  constant  call  for  large  horses 
for  heavy  draft  work." 

"What  do  you  call  a  draft  horse,  Professor?"  .said  Mr.  Fernow. 

"A  draft  hor.se  is  large  or  as  we  often  say,  uiassive,  that  is,  he 
has  great  weight  in  compact  form.  He  ought  to  stand  about  \6]/2 
hands  high,  and  weigh  1600  pounds  or  more, — in  fact,  weight  adds 
much  to  his  value. ' '  > 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  'hand'?"  inquired  young  Sim  Dudley. 

"A  'hand'  represents  the  space  of  four  inches,  and  horsemen  al- 
ways speak  of  the  height  of  a  horse  in  hands.  Miller,  get  the  measur- 
ing stick  and  measure  this  horse  to  show  how  it  is  done.  You  will 
notice  this  short  arm  that  slides  up  and  down  the  long  rod,  at  right 
angles.  The  rod  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  with  one  end  on  the 
ground  close  to  the  ]:)ack  of  the  front  foot,  while  the  short  arm  just 
touches  a  place  where  the  neck  joins  the  body,  called  the  withers. 
You  will  note  that  this  animal  measures  17  hands, — a  very  good 
height  for  a  mare  like  this  one." 

"Can  a  draft  horse  be  too  big?"  inquired  Mr.  Fernow.  "You 
know  we  live  down  in  the  hills,  and  we  don't  want  to  make  any  mis- 
take when  we  bu)'. ' ' 

"Yes,  a  draft  hor.se  might  be  too  large  for  certain  farms  where 
the  land  is  rather  rough,,  but  such  is  not  likel}^  to  be  the  case  in  Ohio, 
However,  if  medium-sized  draft  mares  weighing  around  1600  pounds 
are  selected,  there  should  be  no  trouble.  The  Clydesdale  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Percheron  in  France,  are  produced  among  the  hills,  though 
these  are  not  very  rough,  it  is  true.  Of  course  the  lighter  weight 
drafters  are  often  more  active  on  foot  than  the  heavier  sort,  yet  if  one 
wishes  to  feed  or  breed  draft  honses  for  the  market,  he  will  get  more 
money  for  the  large  than  for  the  small  ones.  It  has  often  been  claimed 
that  for  each  pound  added  to  the  weight  of  a  horse  over  1400  pounds 
a  man  can  obtain  25  cents,  a  very  good  return  on  the  investment.  In 
northern  Ohio  many  men  make  a  bu.siness  of  buying  thin  draft  horses 
and  fattening  them.  A  higher  price  is  received  for  gains  in  the  weight 
of  draft  horses  as  compared  with  other   fattened   stock." 

"Suppose  w^e  should  buy  a  pair  of  draft  mares,  what  would  jou 
advise  us  to  be  nio.st  careful  about  in  making  the  selection?"said  Mr. 
Fernow. 


"Of  course,"  was  tlie  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "one  must  consider 
various  things  in  buying  any  horse  if  he  is  to  get  a  desirable  one,  yet 
uaturall>-  there  are  some  things  of  ver}^  great  importance."  "There 
is  an  old  saying,  'No  foot  no  horse',  and  the  wise  horseman  always 
makes  a  careful  examination  of  the  feet  and  legs.  The  foot  should  be 
large  and  round,  wide  at  the  back  or  heel,  and  should  have  a  good- 
sized  frog,  which  just  barely  touches  the  ground  when  the  horse  is 
standing.      The   frog  is  this  V-shaped   part,"  he  said,  lifting  up  the 


'Tlie  foot  should  be  larse  and  round." 


foot,  "and  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  buffer.  While  the  outside  of  this  hoof 
looks  verj'  hard  and  bon}^,  the  interior  is  in  part  ver}-  delicate,  and 
when  inflamed  cau.ses  the  horse  much  pain.  If  you  see  a  horse  stand- 
ing with  a  fore  foot  stretched  forward,  you  may  know  that  he  is 
suffering  pain,  and  the  chances  are  he  will  get  no  permanent  relief. 
The  horse  that  is  ke])t  on  a  farm  never  suffers  from  his  feet  as  do  those 


'This  cane  shows  the  slopo  of 
her  shoulders." 


used    on    city    streets.       The   hard 

blows  on  the  pavements  cause  much 

trouble    to    the   feet   of    the  draft 

liorse.      Heav^y  horses  suffer  most 

from  injury  to  the  front  feet.     One 

^^  -^^^^^fcT-         ^^  especial  trouble,  called  side    bones, 

M^       ^^^^p^       ^B  '•''  often  found  just  above  the  top  of 

^  ■         V  the  hoof  on  the  outside    rear  part. 

Side  bones  are  bony  deposits  caused 
by  the  hard  blows  of  the  feet  on 
the  pavements.  "If  I  were  to  select 
a  draft  horse,  I  should  want 
him  to  have  a  powerful  set  of  legs 
which  were  well  placed.  Suppose  we  look  at  this  mare's  shoulders, 
which  are  really  related  to  the  feet  in  an  important  way.  This  cane 
shows  the  slope  of  her  shoulders.  It  is  commonly  understood  that 
when  the  shoulders  are  long  and  incline  well  into  the  back,  the  mo- 
tion is  smoother  and  stronger  than  if  the  shoulders  are  rather  short 
and  upright.  This  latter  condition  gives  a  hard,  short,  stubby 
gait.  The  slope  of  45  degrees,  as  shown  by  my  cane,  is  about 
right.  Now  just  above  the  feet,  j^ou  note  that  the  leg  has 
a  short  inclined  part,  which  connects  the  foot  and  the  ankle. 
This  part  we  call  the  pastern.  This  also  should  have  a  good 
slope,  much  like  the  .shoulder.  If  the  pastern  is  fairly  long  and 
springy,  and  the  shoulder  is  well  placed,  you  are  almost  sure  to  have 


"Notice  the  big  swelling  inside  the 
right  hock." 


"We  have  an  old  work  horse  that 

carries  his  legs  and  feet  in  an 

excellent  manner." 


an  easy  moving,  active  horse.  Draft  horses  naturally  have  shorter 
pasterns  than  light  horses — at  least  the}'  appear  so — and  handle  their 
feet  in  heavier  style.  One  does  not  look  for  much  speed  in  a  drafter, 
but  the  walk  should  be  active  and  true.  The  upper  part  of  the  legs 
should  be  large  and  muscular  while  the  lower  part  should  be  free  from 
all  extra  flesh,  and  should  show  a  hard,  clean  bone.  There  is  one 
place  on  the  draft  horse's  legs  that  should  be  looked  after  carefully. 
This  big  joint  of  the  hind  leg,  half  way  between  the  body  and  ground, 
we  call  the  hock.  This  is  an  important  joint,  and  should  always  be 
free  from  extra  flesh  and  swellings  of  any  kind.  One  is  quite  likely 
to  find  this  part  swelled  or  thick,  where  heavily  fed  horses  are  kept  in 
stables  and  given  little  exercise.  Then  disease  occurs,  and  the  joint 
leaks  and  forms  a  puff,  or  bog  spavin,  or  perhaps  a  bony  deposit  takes 
place,  forming  a  bone  spavnn.  We  recently  found  an  interesting  case 
of  this  sort  in  a  large  city  stable.  I  happen  to  have  with  me  the 
photograph  which  we  took  at  the  time.  Notice  the  big  swelling  inside 
the  right  hock.  That  is  a  bog  spavin,  and  while  you  cannot  see  it, 
there  is  a  bone  spavin  on  the  same  leg,  and  one  also  on  its  mate. 
Those  spavins  produce  a  very  stiff  and  painftil  movement. 

"1  have  noticed  some  difference  in  the  position  of  the  legs  of 
horses,"  said  Fred  Ferriow.  "How  would  you  prefer  to  have  them 
placed  when  either  at  rest  or  in  motion?" 

In  the  correct  position,  the  legs  come  down  at  each  corner  slightly 
under  the  body.  Now  suppose  we  allow  this  horse  to  stand  as  naturally 
as  possible.  If  we  drop  a  plumb  line  from  the  center  of  her  shoulder,  and 
the  weight  just  about  touches  her  heel,  the  legs  will  be  in  a  correct 
position  from  a  side  view.    The  hind  legs  should  extend  back  somewhat 

more  than  the  front  ones.  The  fact 
is, the  hind  quarters  furnish  the  driv 
ing  power  and  the  main  force  of  the 
horse.  Sometimes  the  legs  are  car- 
ried away  under  the  body  or  are 
stretched  far  behind, either  positions 
being  at  the  expense  of  a  well- 
balanced  motion." 

At  this  the  teacher  called  one 
of  the  men  and  said,  "Bring  out 
that  horse  with  the  sickle  hocks." 
This  was  a  driving  horse  that 
carried  his  hind  legs  well  beneath 
his    body,  showing  bad    form  and 

The  horse  with  sickle  hocks  weakllCSS  in  action. 


1-2  3  i 

One  shows  noriiial  foot  of  Iiorse;  two,  three  and  four  show  side  l)0!ies 

of  different  sizes. 


One  shows  ring  bone. 


Two  shows  bone  spavin. 
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"As  one  stands  before  or  ])eliind  the  horse,  the  legs  should  come 
down  fairly  true,  not  too  close  together  but  just  near  enough  to  carry 
a  true,  clean  action,  without  the  feet  or  ankles  interfering  with  each 
other.  We  have  in  the  stable  an  old  work  horse  which  I  will  have 
brought  out:  he  carries  his  legs  and  feet  in  an  excellent  manner." 

Just  then  a  ]>air  of  Percheon  mares  which  have  been  used  for 
]>lowing  were  brought  up. 


"If  we  drop  a  jiluml)  line  from  the  center  of  her  shoulder  and  the  weight  just 
about  touches  her  heel,  her  legs  are  in  a  correct  position." 

"These  mares,"  said  the  Instructor,  "have  much  to  commend 
them  as  farm  horses.  They  are  very  well  put  together,  and  weigh 
about  1650  pounds  each.  Observe,  now,  several  things  about  them 
that  are  to  be  de.sired  in  a  draft  horse.  They  have  good  .sized,  lean, 
intelligent  heads;  strong,  muscular  necks;  broad,  short,  level,  strong 
backs;  deep  bodies  showing  both  weight  and  feeding  capacity;  long 
wnde.  powerful  hindquarters,  with  the  tail  carried  high;  .short  legs; 
and  well-formed  feet.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the.se  mares  have 
quality.  By  that  term  I  mean  they  have  a  hard,  strong,  fine  bone, 
as  .seen  in  the  legs;  refined  heads  and  ears;  and  .silky,  beautiful  hair. 
They  look  as  though  they  were  well  bred.  I  am  sure  the  farmers  of 
Ohio  will  never  produce  too  many  such  mares." 

"You  told  us  once  la.st  winter,"  said  Jim,  ".something  about  the 
character  of  a  horse.     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

II 


"Character  is  seen  in  animals  just  as  much  as  in  people,"  was  the 
reply.  "The  expression  of  the  eye  and  face,  the  carriage  of  the  head 
and  neck — yes,  of  the  whole  body — means  much  to  the  judge  who 
knows  a  good  horse  when  he  sees  one.  The  horse  that  makes  the 
greatest  impression  on  most  people  is  usually  beautiful.  There  is 
pleasing  symmetry  and  balance  of  outline,  and  the  prominent,  intelli- 
gent eye,  gracing  a  beautiful  head,  shows  fine  disposition  and  intelli- 
gence, such  as  is  more  manifest  in  the  horse  than  in  any  other  farm 
animal.  Character  of  that  sort  has  a  distinct  value,  and  men  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  it. 


'•These  mares  have  much  to  commend  them  as  farm  horses." 

"Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  about  a  horse.  The}^ 
have  diseases  and  troubles  peculiar  to  them;  but  if  they  are 
given  regular  care,  and  clean,  wholesome  food  at  regular  times, 
they  usually  do  very  well.  Some  horses  are  over-fed  and  some  are 
under-fed." 

"Where  could  we  sell  our  draft  horses,  if  we  had  some  for  sale!" 
said  Mr.  Fernow. 

"If  your  neighbors  did  not  care  to  buy  and  to  pay  you  a  .satisfac- 
tory price,  no  doubt  you  could  find  buyers  in  the  larger  markets.  In 
fact,  professional  buyers  aie  constantly  looking  for  desirable  horses 
to  ship  to  the  eastern  markets.  Ohio  draft  horses  for  shipment  to 
New  York  and  Boston  have  brought  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollars  a 
pair.  In  fact,  Ohio  horses  are  very  popular  in  the  eastern  markets." 
"One  of  the  most  serious  conditions  affecting  our  American  live 
stock  interests  at  the  present  time  is  that  a  large  part  of  our  stockmen 
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are  breeding  without  any  ideals  or  standards.  Thej^  keep  mixed 
herds  of  all  kinds  of  breeding,  and  have  few  animals  that  can  command 
the  best  prices.  Mixtures  of  breeds  or  grades  of  live  stock  are  far 
too  connnon  on  our  farms.  The  markets  are  crowded  with  inferior 
animals,  which  bring  inferior  prices.  If  we  compare  our  conditions 
with  those  of  England,  vScotland,  France,  Holland  or  Belgium,  we 
find  that  the  people  in  those  countries  have  for  many  years  bred  along 
well-established  lines,  and  to-day  universally  keep  animals  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  country.  Thus  in  Scotland  one  finds 
Clj^desdale  horses,  in  Kngland  the  Shire,  while  in  France  the  Percheron 
prevails  in  the  Percheron  district  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  What 
is  needed  in  America  is  the  Community  system  of  breeding,  where  the 
people  agree  to  join  together,  and  keep,  breed  and  improve  their  stock 
with  certain  fixed  plans.  If  for  example,  Percheron  horses  were  bred 
b}"  50  farmers  in  your  county,  you  may  be  sure  l)uyers  would  come 
there  and  patronize  you  well,  and  3'our  section  would  soon  become 
famous  as  a  draft  horse  center.  This  has  invariably  been  the  experi- 
ence of  ever}'  conununity  or  country  that  has  followed  this  method 
with  horses  or  any  other  kind  of  stock." 

"Now, "said  the  Instructor,"!  have  an  engagement  and  must  go. 
However,  you  will  find  much  excellent  live  stock  here  at  the  College, 
which  we  are  always  glad  to  have  our  friends  inspect.  If  we  can 
assist  you  in  this  horse  question,  you  may  be  assured  it  will  give  us 
pleasure  to  do  so." 

The  rest  of  the  day  w^as  spent  about  the  College,  and  Jim  showed 
his  people  around  with  much  pride.  On  the  city  streets, they  saw  num- 
erous large,  fine  draft  horses,  hauling  immense  loads,  that  suggested 
possibilities  of  production  down:  in  the  hills.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all 
that  the  day  was  well  spent  and  it  might  be  added  here,  that  Mr  Fer- 
now  said  to  Jim  before  they  got  oflf  the  train  that  night,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  would  buy  a  pair  of  good  mares  and  see  what  they  could  do 
for  a  start. 
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Prayer  of  a  Horse 


To  Thee,  My  Master,  I  Offer  My  Prayer — 

Feed  me,  water  and  care  for  me,  and  when  the  day's  work  is  done 
provide  me  with  shelter,  a  clean,  dry  bed  and  a  stall  wide  enough  for 
me  to  lie  down  in  comfort.  Talk  to  me.  Your  voice  often  means  as 
much  to  me  as  the  reins. 

Pet  me  sometimes,  that  I  may  serve  you  the  more  gladly  and 
learn  to  love  you. 

Do  not  jerk  the  reins,  and  do  not  whip  me    when    going  up    hill. 

Never  strike,  beat  or  kick  me  when  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
want,  but  give  me  a  chance  to  understand  you. 

Watch  me,  and  if  I  fail  to  do  your  bidding,  see  if  something  is 
not  wrong  with  my  harness  or  my  feet. 

Examine  my  teeth  when  I  do  not  eat,  I  may  have  an  ulcerated 
tooth,  and  that,  3'ou  know,  is  very  painful. 

Do  not  tie  my  head  in  an  unnatural  position,  or  take  away  my  best 

defense  against  flies  and   mosquitoes  by  cutting  off  my  tail,   or  limit 

my  range  of  vision  by  blinders,  so  that  I  am  frightened  b}'  what  I  cannot 

see. 

And  finally,  O  my  master,  when  my  youthful  strength  is   gone, 

do  not  turn  me  out  to  starve  or  freeze,  or  sell  me  to  some  cruel  owner 

to  be  slowlj^  tortured  and  starved  to  death;    but   do  thou,  my  master, 

take  my  life  in  the  kindest  way,   and  your  God  will  reward  you   here 

and  hereafter. 

You  will  not  consider  me  irreverent  if  T  ask  this  in  the   name  of 

Him  who  was  born  in  a  stable.     Amen. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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Try  One  Suggestion 

1.  Select  one  nubbin  from  what  appears  to  be  a  vigorous  corn- 
stalk. Use  it  for  seed  next  spring;  select  good  ears  from  the  yield  for 
seed  for  the  following  year.  Determine  whether  large  ears  must  al- 
waj^s  be  selected  for  seed. 

2.  Select  a  good  seed  ear  and  plant  the  grains  from  each  end  in 
one  place  and  those  from  the  remainder  of  the  ear  in  another.  Will 
the  corn  from  one  part  of  the  ear  produce  as  well  as  that  from  another 
part. 

3.  Next  summer  plant  one  row  of  sweet  potatoes  on  level  ground; 
near  them  plant  another  row  in  a  ridge.  Which  will  produce  the  best? 
Will  there  be  any  difference?     Try  pruning  sweet  potato  vines. 

4.  Trim  the  top  from  one  old  apple  tree  this  fall.  Don't  spare 
large  limbs.  Cut  away  no  lower  limbs.  Spray  it  in  March  with  one 
to  ten  lime  sulphur  (one  part  of  lime  sulphur  preparation  to  ten  of 
water);  spray  again  just  before  bloom  with  one  to  thirty  lime  sulphur 
and  again  after  the  blooms  fall,  with  one  to  thirty  lime  sulphur.  Will 
it  pay? 

5.  Select  the  largest  radish  seed  you  can  find.  In  the  spring 
plant  the  large  and  small  ones  in  separate  places.  Will  there  be  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  size  of  the  radish? 

6.  If  you  can  secure  some  nitrate  of  soda  next  spring,  mix  a 
little  with  one  part  of  your  lettuce  or  cabbage  ground  or  sow  a  little  in 
tlie  celery  trench.     Why  should  it  make  a  difference? 

7.  Gather  .some  black  locust  .seed.  Before  planting  next  spring, 
scald  one  half  of  them.  Will  the  scalding  kill  them?  What  difference 
will  be  observed? 

8.  Soak  a  pint  of  beans  before  planting.  Near  them  plant  a 
pint  that  has  not  been  .soaked.  What  difference  will  soaking  make? 
Trj'  pumpkin  seed. 

9.  Prune  the  top  out  of  a  young  peach  tree.  Will  a  peach  tree 
produce  the  first  year  after  pruning?  Will  an  apple  tree  produce  the 
first  year  after  pruning? 

10.  Pull  down  one  live  cane  of  black  raspberry  and  cover  it  five  or 
six  inches  with  dirt  this  fall.  What  will  result  next  summer?  Try 
red  raspberry",  blackberrj-  and  gooseberr}-. 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 


Samuel  Woodwoeth. 
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How  dear      to    this  heart 
The     or  -  chard, the  mead 
That  moss  -  cov  -  cred  buck 
I     found     it      the  source 
How  sweet,  from  the  green,  moss-y     brim      to 
No     full- blush -ing  gob  -  let  could  tempt  me 


are  the  scenes  of     niy  cbild-hood,  When  fond  rec  -  oi  - 
ow,  lh3  deep- tan -gled  wild-wood.  And    ev  -  'ry    loved 
et      1    hailed   as      a    treas-ure.     For     oft  -  en     at, 
of    an     ex  -  quis  -  ite  pleas -ure,    The  pur  -  est    and 
re  -  ceivo    it,       As,  poised  on     the 
to    leave    iL     Tho'  tilled  with  tha 
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lec  -  tion  pre-sents  them  to  view!  )   (  The  wide-spreading  poud, and  the  mill  that  stood 
spot,  which  my    in   -  fan  -  cy  knew,  )    I  The  cot     of     rtty     fa  -  ther,  the    dai  -  ry  house 
noon,when  re-turned  from  the  field,  1   j  How  ar  -  dent    I  seized  it,    with  hands  that  were 
sweet-est    that  ua  -  tore  can  yield.  5    I  Then  soon,  with  the  em-blem  of     truth  o  -  ver  - 


curb,  it       in-cliued    to 
nee  -  tar    that  Ju   -  pi  ■ 


my  lips 


\ 


And  now,  far      re-moved  from  the  loved  hab  -  i 


ter   sips.  )   (  As    fan  -  cy . .  re-verts     to     my  f a-ther's  plan- 


pi? 
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by    it.    The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cat  -a  -  ract  fell. 

nigh   it.   And  e'en    the    rude  buck  -  et  that  hung  in     the  well. 

glow-ing,  And  quick  to     the  white-peb-bled  bot-tom    it     fell,  ^ 

flow-lug,  And  drip-ping  with  cool-ness,  it    rose  from  the  well,  i 

ta -tion, The  tear    of     re  -  gret    will    in  -  tru-sive  -  ly     swell,) 

ta, -tion,  And  sighs  for    the  buck -et    that  hung  in     the    well.  ) 


The    old     oak  -  en 


The    old      oak -en 


The    old     oak  -  en 
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buck -et,  the  i  -  ron-bound  bucket,The  moss-cov-er'd  buck-el  that  hung  in  the  well, 
buck-et,  the  i  -  ron-bound  bucket, The  moss-cov-er'd  buck-et  a  -  rose  from  the  well 
buck-et,  the    i  -  ron-bound  bucket,The  moss-cov-er'd  buck-et  which  hangs  in  the  well 


